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BIBLE STUDY IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 
By Rev. James B. Reynolds, 

Paris, France. 

An examination into the character of the religious instruc- 
tion given to the youth in Scotland presents many points of 
contrast with the German system, which is perhaps more 
generally known among us. In two points the differences 
are characteristic of the former nation. There is no one uni- 
versal system, but a large variety of systems, having different 
ends in view and varied scope. Secondly, the work done is 
more practical, more ethical in spirit, and we think, on the 
whole, more likely to affect the character of students, though 
here we find the leaders are wisely cautious about estimating 
numerical results. The two systems most inviting attention 
in Scotland are those of the Free and the Established 
Churches, and the public schools or Board Schools, as they 
are known in Great Britain. We wish at this time to deal 
only with the former. 

The work of the Free Church is the most striking. It is 
known as the "Welfare of Youth Scheme," and is under 
the charge of a Special Committee appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Free Church. Rev. Alexander Whyte, 
D. D., of Edinburgh, and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D. D., 
of Aberdeen, are the clerical members, and James Simson, 
Esq., a lawyer, endowed with great ability for arranging and 
systematizing the details, is the secretary. A plan of study 
is laid out by the Committee for each year, and announced 
with a brief list of suggested text-books in the early spring, 
an examination being held the following February or March. 
As soon as the announcement is made, classes are formed in 
the various churches, the best leader available is secured, and 
work is begun immediately. 

There are two main divisions — a biblical and doctrinal — the 
latter devoting itself wholly to the study of a certain number 
of prescribed questions from the Westminster Catechism. 
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Prof. Salmond has prepared a Primer and Dr. Whyte a 
Handbook on the Catechism which are accepted commen- 
taries. The choice of either or both courses is open to the 
students. The biblical division draws the larger number, but 
the fluctuations are noteworthy. For the last year fully thirty 
thousand took up one or both of these courses. Of this num- 
ber many did not finish and others did not enter for the 
examination. Accurate statistics are only obtained regarding 
those who did try the examinations, and the result is certainly 
a tribute to the management. The comparative statement of 
the number of candidates during the past few years is inter- 
esting. The gradation of ages is as follows : Junior, 12 to 
15 years of age, inclusive; middle, 16 to 19, inclusive; and 
senior, 20 to 24 years, inclusive. The middle section has been 
added within the last three years. The statistics are as 
follows: — 





Biblical Division. 


Doctrinal Division. 


Grand 
Total 


Year of Registration 
for Examination. 


Senior 
Sec- 
tion. 


Middle 
Sec- 
tion. 


Junior 
Sec- 
tion. 
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Bib- 
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tion. 
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tion. 
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and 
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1884-85, . 


345 




1881 


2226 


125 




631 


756 


2982 


18S5-86, . 


273 




1943 


2216 


129 




730 


859 


3075 


1886-87, . 


655 




1864 


2519 


302 




965 


1267 


3786 


1887-88, . 


317 


1036 


1122 


2474 


152 


698 


851 


1 701 


4176 


1888-89, . 


245 


764 


1154 


2163 


104 


443 


560 


1107 


3270 


1889-90, 


243 


966 


1507 


2716 


86 


300 


464 


850 


3566 



From this it appears that in 1 887-1 888, the year of the largest 
grand total, there was also the largest proportion of students 
of doctrine. This was perhaps owing to the publication at 
that time of the new and superior handbooks above mentioned. 
Regarding the subsequent decrease, the Committee suggests 
as an explanation the growing distaste for committing the 
proofs of the Shorter Catechism to memory. The decrease of 
the dogmatic spirit in the Scotch pulpit has perhaps tended to 
the same result. 

The biblical section takes its subjects indifferently from the 
Old or New Testament. Last year the theme was the life of 
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David, and this year it will be the life of Abraham. The 
Handbooks for Bible-classes and Bible Primer Series are 
recommended, some of these having been written specially 
for this work. The classes generally meet once a week and 
study the text and the text-book. The method of conducting 
this work will naturally vary with different leaders, but with 
all the aim is to secure thorough study and mastery of the 
various phases of the subject. 

While the doctrinal and biblical questions tend to keep the 
student within a close circle of study to complete the system, 
a subject for an essay is given to each division where wide 
reading and investigation are encouraged. For the juniors 
the subject of the essay is the biblical topic, but with the 
seniors it is different and frequently not biblical. Milton and 
Luther have both been treated. The theme for the present 
year is the Westminster Abbey. 

The examinations are held everywhere at the same date, 
and are conducted on the same principles as ordinary school 
work. The papers are sent to each leader, who becomes the 
conductor of the examination, and the sealed packet is opened 
by him only at the time of the examination. Two hours and 
a half are allowed for each portion of the work. In each 
division and each section there are eight main questions. 
These are, however, sometimes sub-divided. The questions 
are historical and geographical. The pupil's knowledge of 
the character of the subject in question is thoroughly deter- 
mined. In the paper for 1888 there are several practical 
questions, inquiring the lessons contained in the passage, but 
in that for 1 890 we note that such questions are wholly want- 
ing. Perhaps it would be said that they were suggested 
indirectly in the points to which attention is called, but cer- 
tainly the direct turning of the question is absent. There is 
also an absence of the critical, apologetical and theological 
elements. The last is perhaps most noticeable. We might 
have expected regarding David, for example, some reference 
to his divinely-ordained position in the history of the king- 
dom of God, his influence in the theocratic government, or 
his relations to the sacramental worship. But the questions 
have wholly a bearing on personal character and history. 
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After the examination the papers are sent to the various 
examiners. Each one has all of the answers on a certain 
question that the marking may be perfectly even. The 
names of the pupils of course are not attached but each has a 
number opposite to which his name is recorded at the central 
office, where the papers are all sent finally and the results of 
the various examiners compiled and added. Last year over 
a thousand dollars was expended in prizes and $200 was 
given for the certificates granted to each one passing the ex- 
amination. The highest prize in the various courses was 
$25 while the first prize for the essays amounted to $45. A 
large number of the prizes were in books. In addition to 
this many of the presbyteries offered prizes for work by 
pupils in their own district. The wide extent of the work is 
evinced by the fact that the candidates entered from 398 con- 
gregations, including 70 of the 74 presbyteries of the church. 
There were six or more candidates in each of 202 congrega- 
tions and when it is remembered that this number represents 
not more than one-fifth of those who began the courses and 
probably does not include all who went through the entire 
work, the extent of the system becomes evident. As a vol- 
untary church system we know nothing to equal it in the 
number of attendants, the thoroughness and general strength 
of the work done by the pupils, the excellence of the organ- 
ization of the whole scheme and the evident care and interest 
manifested by the examiners. It gives a comprehensive 
scheme tending to produce intelligent, thoughtful and well 
rounded Christian men and women. 

In the Established Presbyterian Church the courses of study 
laid out on the same plan substantially have not been so gen- 
erally adopted. This is probably because, while in the Free 
Church the "Welfare of Youth Scheme" exists simply for 
religious education and the whole energy of the church is 
directed towards this end, in the established church this is 
only a part of the work of the Young Men's Guild of the 
Church which has also literary and home and foreign mis- 
sionary departments as well as a series of Guild Bible- 
readings for promoting systematic reading of the Word of 
God and uniting the members in intercessory prayer for each 
other. The Guild has a membership of 20,000 but the num- 
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ber of those presenting themselves for the * * Guild Competi- 
tions" was but 156 as compared with 175 of the previous 
year and 129 in 1888. 

The course of study is somewhat broader than that of the 
Free Church. For the last three years it has been as follows.: 
1888, Life of Christ, Life of David, Norris, Key to the Gos- 
pels, The Shorter Catechism; 1889, Life of Moses, Life of 
St. Paul, The Shorter Catechism, correspondence classes in 
Hebrew ; 1 890, Old Testament History and New Testament 
History for senior grade, and Life and Reign of King Solo- 
mon for the Junior Grade, and for the essays several subjects 
are given from which the candidates may make a choice. 
New Testament Greek has been added to Hebrew for corre- 
spondence classes. As in the Free Church prizes and certificates 
are awarded. While including a much smaller number as is 
evident, these various classes set the standard for other work 
and give dignity and strength to Bible study which would 
otherwise be lacking. 

Considering these two systems critically there is but one 
point we wish to notice, which is common to both, namely, 
the lack of consecutive order in the work. The periods 
chosen have certainly all been local points, but they are 
placed like so many stepping-stones, at irregular distances 
and the pupil, if he continues the work for more than one 
year, is kept jumping backwards and forwards. In the Free 
Church it was proposed two years ago to remedy this weak- 
ness by giving different work for the different divisions 
graded according to ages, but the proposition was rejected 
on the ground of the extra expense involved. The same 
end, however, might easily be accomplished by making a 
well rounded course complete in five or seven years. The 
former would be preferable for it would enable the Committee 
to consider the needs of children at various ages, but the lat- 
ter would certainly be better than the present arrangement. 
But in quality of work done, in the completeness of its or- 
ganization and adaptation to the needs of the youth, the 
system cannot but arouse admiration and we could wish it might 
give an added impulse to our own movement in the direction 
of more intelligent study of the essentials and history of the 
Christian faith. 



